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For the first time since the great war of the sixties there is official political 
recognition that agriculture must have equal consideration with the other 
powerful interests. This is a step toward a sensible political economy. It is a 
return to older policies and natural alliances. Mr. Roosevelt, better than all 
those in authority now, unless it is Senator Bankhead or Secretary Wallace, 
recognizes this. In his Chicago speech before the American Farm Bureau 
Federation (December 9, 1935), he says that it is “necessary to bring 
agriculture into a fair degree of equality with other parts of our economic life. 
For so long as agriculture remained a dead weight on economic life, sooner or 
later, the entire structure would crash.” 

This is true; it has always been true, and, as long as man may hunger, it will 
remain true. For agriculture, to paraphrase another great ruler, Napoleon, is 
the life of the people, industry is its comfort, and commerce its luxury. When 
this relationship is upset, we must expect the mechanics of civilization to come 
to a dead stop, as they did on March 3, 1933. 

To recognize agriculture as a great business interest, trading its 
commodities for the goods and services of other interests, is a policy the 
soundness of which cannot be questioned by rulers who have the common 
wellbeing at heart. But this policy does not go far enough. Agriculture is a 
limited term. A better one is farming. It is inclusive. Unlike any other 
occupation, farming is or should be, a way of life. Its business side is important 
surely, and in the modern world, it has reached a degree of consideration never 
before seen in Christendom. Perhaps this is inevitable. But it is also inevitable 
that the State, to endure, must have internal security, and this security is best 
maintained when its citizens have a stake in the commonwealth, and the 
lasting kind of stake is property, and the most durable kind of property is a 
small farm. 


There are many reasons why, from the point of view of a stable society, the 
small farm is necessary. It is the norm by which all real property may be best 
defined. The basis of liberty is economic independence. And in what other 
occupation is there so much independence? The man who owns a small farm 
has direct control over the life-giving source, land. The three prime 
necessities, food, shelter, and clothing, he may command because he has a 
small inexhaustible capital. The fact of possession gratifies his sensible 
demands, and because of the nature of his occupation, his home and his living 
are combined in the same physical surroundings. Since the family's living is 
made by the family for itself, the small-farm economy, unlike the larger 
commercial farm, has less to do with the forces of trade. And yet it shares in 
the general practices of the trading world. 

It is a form of property, therefore, that the average man can understand, 
can enjoy, and will defend. Patriotism to such a man has a concrete basis. He 
will fight for his farm in the face of foreign or domestic peril. And if a man has 
nothing to fight for, he has little to live for. 

The kind of farm which must be kept in mind is not the amphibian of Mr. 
Henry Ford, where the family works part of the time in the factory and part of 
the time on the land. Such an arrangement is industrial. It is an attempt to 
better factory labor’s condition, and as such there is much to be said for it. But 
it is not farming. Nor can the subsistence farms being established by 
government agencies, such as the T.V.A., be rightly called farming. A bad odor 
attaches itself to the word subsistence. It implies a lower standard of living in 
relation to what an American might be expected to demand. It has many of the 
marks of a desperate and temporary expedient to be indulged until the 
industrial mechanism of the country becomes readjusted to the “highest 
standard of living the world has ever seen” of the twenties. Indeed, it is a form 
of dole. This is said in all due respect to those experiments which are proving 
themselves in many ways successful. They are a move in the right direction, 
but how timid and coy are their steps? And this is because the people 
responsible for the experiments have chiefly the commercial aspect of farming 
in mind: the swapping of the goods of the great industries for their mutual 
benefit. As has already been said, this parity between agriculture and industry 
is fairer and better than the old relationship when the earth and its cultivators 
were the contemptible but useful sources of a legal peonage. But it fails to 
recognize that too much commercialism has bankrupted agriculture and 
deprived farming of its freedom. 


Our hope for the betterment of country life demands that these casual 
experiments be turned into a real offensive. And the offensive must be carried 
on primarily by those of us who live upon the land, well supported by our 
Government. Any life which has the vitality to endure must move from the 
inside out and not from the outside in. The moral and spiritual centers of a way 
of life will decide what kind of house, for example, a man will build for himself, 
how he will conduct himself in all his relationships: they will, in short, 
determine the cultural values of the community. These cannot be brought in as 
‘uplift.’ 

Let us look at the proper sort of small farm, a plain man's home, and the 
good citizen's seat. A type will be aimed at, but with the understanding that 
where farming is concerned, there is no type. Just as liberty presupposes 
equality of opportunity and inequality of function, so does farm life expose 
wide differences. This is its chief virtue, and this makes for its stubborn 
resistance to regimentation. It is the agricultural corporation that sacrifices 
the security and the benefits of country living for the factory method, the 
money crop, the bank lien, and, inevitably, the sheriff's sale. 

Let the real farm be called, for the want of a more descriptive name, the 
livelihood farm. The word is old and in good standing. It goes far back in the 
history of our common culture. Livelihood: to give the means of living. But 
what is it to live? It is to eat surely, but is that all? The economy of modern 
times—and how short and modern they are when we relate them to the 
centuries which enclose Western culture—has assumed that the greatest good 
lies in the alternate stuffing and purging of a man's belly. Well, may a hearty 
meal seem to the hungry the whole purpose of living. But famine and want, 
except as occasional features, do not appear in a healthy society. And surely it 
is the healthy society that the great body of Americans would like to see again. 
For what is health? When we are sick, we know what it is. When a man is abed, 
all his natural action is stopped. He cannot eat well; he cannot work. His senses 
live on a fever. He cannot move about as he is accustomed. And when society is 
sick, all things are out of joint. 

And when we are sick, what do we do? We look for somebody or something 
to make us well again. Sometimes we are desperate, and we listen to quacks, 
especially if we are impatient to get up. And like men, society may listen to 
quackery. But a better way is to follow the course of nature and assist it with a 
few long-tried and simple remedies. And is there a better remedy than setting 


up conditions where life will be free? I do not think so. Nor does the history of 
human conduct show any other way. 

The livelihood farm has those simple features which will secure to the 
simple man as good a living as he is able and willing to stand. First of all, it 
allows him to make his bread by the grip of his hands, the bent of his will, and 
the sweat of his brow. These are no newfangled principles. They are habits that 
experience has proved good. And they find their surest expression in working 
the land with the knowledge that the harvest will be gathered and stored away 
in cribs and barns against the barren winter. Such a farmer should have as 
many acres as will keep him in comfortable circumstances. This will vary 
according to the location, the richness of the soil, and the size of his family. He 
must have fields for cultivation, land for woodlots, and for pasturage. The farm 
should not be so large that he cannot know the fields intimately, nor so small 
that he will fear want. He must work hard without becoming a slave to the 
earth. 

Removed from the public thoroughfare, upon a good situation, in a grove of 
trees if they are available, his house will stand. If it is a new one, it should not 
bear the stamp of a typical architecture. It should fit the local traditions or be 
adapted to them. The early American builder considered the demands of 
climate, taste, and needs, using the materials to be found easiest to hand. The 
dwelling should not be built hastily but to last. This is one of the surest signs of 
a conservative people. Thus will the physical and spiritual demands of a home 
be gratified. The farmer has no rent to pay and no fear of having his family 
thrown out on the big road because some new machine has taken his job away. 
Only death can do that; even then, the man is removed, and the job remains for 
the son and heir. This is the security of shelter. 

Then there is the security, already spoken of, against hunger. Near the 
kitchen, the garden will lie. In the spring, summer, and fall, it fills the pots and 
supplies the table always with fresh, crisp vegetables. The surplus, and there is 
always a bountiful surplus in a well-tended garden, may be put away in cans 
and jars. But even after the frosts fall, the farmer's wife may follow the path 
toward the richest spot of ground on the place and pick collards and greens. 
High mounds of potatoes, both kinds, will rise under dirt and leaves to fall 
gradually before the coming of spring; and turnips, if there is a taste for them. 
The canning is no easy job, coming as it does in the hottest weather. It might 
be simpler to buy the cans from the nearby town, except that this will involve 
the budget and endanger the family's security. It will also force upon the 


family a lower standard of living, for goods put up for the general public 
cannot consider special tastes. And it is this very matter of seasoning and taste 
which defines, in cookery, the special quality which makes for high living. Food 
must not only be nourishing; it must also be palatable. 

Back of the house, the farm orchard will spread its branches, shake out the 
first blooming. of spring, slowly bud, and, as the season turns, hang red with 
cherries, the furry peach, the heavy apples, and the russet pears. The vineyard 
may cover the walk to the well, or it may line the garden fence. But, wherever 
set, the fresh fruits will fill out the plainer diet of the garden, and the surplus 
go into jellies, preserves, cider, vinegar, and the heady wines. In the fence 
corners, harboring birds, the wise farmer will let the native fruits grow wild, or 
he may cultivate the blackberry, the strawberry, the cantaloupe, the melon, the 
quince, and somewhere the classic fig. 

There can be meats according to the family's likes and dislikes: chickens, 
broilers and frying size; fattened hens who are outlayed by the pullets; and all 
the year their fruit to make bread and cakes and desserts, or come to the table 
scrambled, fried, or in omelet. For the three summer months, if the 
neighborhood is established in its practices, twelve farmers may form a beef 
club (there is one in Middle Tennessee a hundred years old, whose membership 
has jealously descended from father to son). Once a week, a fat beef is killed 
and divided into twelve parts. The parts go to the members by progression so 
that, beginning with the head, the family by the time summer is ended, has 
eaten a whole cow. Then, if this is not enough meat, the farmer may raise in 
the proper season sheep for lamb and mutton, guineas, turkeys, ducks, and 
geese to vary the diet. And with the cold weather comes hog-killing time, the 
rich surfeit of the greasy meat for a short spell, the salting down, the hanging 
in the smokehouse, and the long curing. As a by-product, the stands of lard 
will take their places in the pantry; and if there is more than can be used, it 
may be turned into cash. 

But we must not forget the spring house and the dairy nearby, for the 
choicest possession of the livelihood farm, will be its milk cow or cows. They 
must be bred with care so that always the milk will flow from bountiful udders 
and, sweet and sour, stand in the high pitchers with rich yellow pats of butter 
lying between. This will take good management, to have a fresh cow coming in 
as the old one goes dry. The young bull calves can be fattened and turned into 
beef, and if the heifers are promising, they can be kept for milkers. Thus the 
physical necessities of the farm family are supplied in the most direct way. It is 


well housed and well fed. For the cover of clothing, the small money crops may 
be sold and exchanged with the output of the factory. 

But it must be understood that the supply of physical needs, is no easy 
matter, nor can it always be of the same degree of excellence. There are two 
things which qualify the degree of plenty: the imagination and will-to-work of 
the farmer and the exigencies of nature. It seems almost a waste of type to 
reaffirm such old and stubborn truths, but the fact is that we are like drunkards 
who must reassure themselves that the sidewalks really lie solid underfoot, 
that in the morning, the lamppost that is swaying like an elephant's snout will 
be found upright and immovable. These truths give the assurance, when a 
farmer fails, that his failure is his own, that in the conflict with natural forces, 
either his manhood has been found wanting, or in the inscrutable ways of 
Providence, he has been marked for special disaster. In either case, he has no 
complaint to make of society. But under present conditions, great injustice is 
done the competent, those who hunger after living, for it is impossible to 
separate these men from the dullards and the shirkers. Those who have been 
deprived of their birthrights and those who never had any are lumped together 
through the necessities and fears of an artificial deprivation of occupations. 

This loss of occupation among the many is the most damning betrayal of all. 
To take away bread and meat is to deny life, but to take away a man's 
occupation is to deny the desire and the joy of living. And in the consideration 
of a remedy for this condition of affairs, the small livelihood farm offers the 
easiest and the surest way out, at least for a large fraction of the population. 
The act of providing the security of shelter and the security against hunger 
passes beyond the care for material needs. In the back of the farmer's mind is 
the knowledge that he must furnish the physical necessities; but 
unconsciously, for he is not a man of many words, he gets great joy in the 
doing of it. 

He does not suffer the spiritual sterilization, and often the physical, which 
comes from the modern technique of factory and city labor: the dissociation 
between work and the life of the senses, where work is a necessary evil, and 
pleasure is to be bought with a part of its wages. What does the farmer feel 
when he begins the day’s work? He is not rudely startled from sleep by the 
strident factory whistle or the metal whang of the alarm clock. At break of day 
he is found sleeping beside his wife in that deep and resting sleep which only 
the combined fatigue of the body, the mind, and the senses can induce. At first, 
the night turns blacker, and the air grows chill with such a chill as settles the 


last of the frosts deep upon the low grounds, thinly skimming the high places, 
softening the earth for the spring's breaking. This holds for a short spell; then 
gradually, the darkness thins, pales, and slowly sifts in through the windows to 
settle on the goodman's eyes. By degrees the darkness lifts from the closed 
lids; light sinks through to the pupil; gently, with never a jarring, it stirs the 
blood, warns the senses that rest must end. As yet, the mind still sleeps. Nature 
is like a passionate but no rude lover. It spent nine months to prepare this man 
for his first light, and now it moves in its complex way to rescue him from the 
shorter night. In the distance a rooster crows, a dog barks. There is an answer 
from the nearby barn. The turkeys lift their heads, stretch, and fly down from 
the tall pine. The chickens, the good layers, for the fat lazy hens are the last to 
leave the roosts, are down and scratching for the worm or corn that was missed 
the night before. The cows move about. The work stock shake themselves in 
their stalls. The hogs grunt, or the sows fall before the squealing pigs. The 
songbirds chirp. The sky grows brighter, and the world is full of familiar 
noises. And these sounds, like the unfolding of a drama, penetrate the house 
and the ears of the sleepers. Suddenly like a gay fan snapping open, the 
heavens run with color to announce that the high lord of day approaches. The 
goodman, the master of a few acres, suddenly finds that his eyes are open. He 
yawns, and the saliva flows to tell him he may taste. He stretches, and his 
fingers tell him he may feel. He breathes deeply, and the fresh morning air, 
sweeping before the sun, shows how good it is to smell. His wife stirs beside 
him; gets up and dresses; calls the girls. Soon blue smoke from the kitchen 
stove rises over the house like a Byzantine column. The man is still in bed, 
enjoying the luxury of keen senses come alive and with no thought as to 
whether he may spend another five minutes without missing the car, being late 
for work, and possibly losing his job. He lies there, giving no thought to the 
tremendous ceremony that has gone into his morning levee. He is thinking of 
the day's work, for soon he must be up and with the boys feeding the stock, 
drawing water, and milking. Then he will have no time for planning. Like a 
good general, once he is dressed, his thoughts are of tactics not strategy. 

As complicated as the beginning of this day is, it is only one day in a lifetime 
of years. There is continual variety. There are the seasonal changes, the time 
changes, the imperceptible lengthening and shortening of light hours, the 
variable weather. The richness of these phenomena defies the hardening of a 
rigid routine. It is a scene in nature's drama, a complete pattern in itself anda 
part of the larger pattern, the constant performance of death and renewal. 


Each morning the farmer wakes to some new action. There is the time for 
breaking the ground, the time for planting, the exciting moment when the 
crops begin to show themselves, palely green, upon the surface of the earth, 
the steady progress toward the ripe harvest, or it may be a barren harvest. He 
may wake, day after day, in a drought, when the sun is hateful. The terrific 
suspense, the sullen face of the world in a dry time when even the cattle in the 
fields catch the common fear he must withstand. How often do the eyes seek 
the north, the flash of lightning, for the sign of rain. And the thanksgiving 
when in the sultry night a wind blows, and the gentle rain falls on the hot 
shingles and down the crevices of the hard-cracked earth. The farmer, the 
farmer’s wife, the children listen to know whether it will be a delusive shower 
or a real season. Then, when the patter becomes steady, restful sleep falls upon 
the house. Next morning with what joy does the farmer breathe in the crisp 
damp air. No perfume would possibly so exalt this one sense of smell. And his 
eyes look upon the world and see it come to life; see the brown ruin leave. 

Or it may be there is too much rain, and the overhanging clouds encompass 
a rotting world. Then what a sight it is when the sun drives down the morning 
mist and sucks the fields dry. How busy is everybody killing the grass and 
saving the moisture. But this work must be done at the right time, for if the 
cultivator is hasty, is illy disciplined, he may plow the ground too heavy and 
not only injure the crops but do such damage to the soil as many seasons may 
fail to heal. Without conscious knowledge of the part he is playing, the farmer 
is dignified by this continual struggle with nature, with the seed time, the 
growing season, the gathering time, the storing away, and at the end, the great 
denouement with its relieving catharsis, for if there is death, he has learned 
that always it makes for new life. It is not possible to distinguish the needs of 
the flesh, the senses, and the spirit, for when the farmer thinks of making a 
good living for his family, this good living means physical, sensory, and 
spiritual welfare. 

This is why the genuine farmer (and it takes a proper society to make a 
genuine farmer) never loses his belief in God. And the greatest flowering of 
formal religion will be found when society has the right understanding of this 
natural drama. When religion grows formless and weak, it is because man in 
his right rate as the protagonist in the great conflict, is forgotten or 
disbelieved. He becomes vainglorious and thinks he may conquer nature. This, 
the good farmer knows to be nonsense. He is faced constantly and immediately 
with a mysterious and powerful presence, which he may use but which he may 


never reduce entirely to his will and desires. He knows of minor successes; he 
remembers defeats; but he is so involved in the tremendously complex ritual of 
the seasonal drama that he never thinks about idle or dangerous speculations. 

In isolation, such farming would be of no force in the common life. There 
must be enough of such livelihood farms to restore a conservative balance to 
the country community. Like the individual, no farm can stand alone; 
but—and this is the important issue—it must stand as a part of a healthy 
country life, not as a division of an internal colonial province to be exploited 
according to the irresponsible desires of commerce which, like a barn fire, 
increase the more they are fed. The livelihood farm is proof against 
exploitation. By giving security, it makes a self-respecting and stable citizen. It 
will have its influence, also, on the larger farms, of necessity, having to do 
more with money crops. Seeing these semi-independent farm units about 
them, the large farmers will have a constant warning against the ruinous 
influence they have followed for over three-quarters of a century, the ruthless 
and speculative demands of foreign trade, the sole interest in the money crop, 
and a bad system of tenantry—bad for the proprietor as well as for the worker, 
since he is the tenant to the credit system as the cropper is the casual worker of 
the land. 

But even under a bad system, the livelihood farm will show virtues and 
make for stability. In hard times unrest and suffering will be reduced to the 
minimum since these freeholds will always secure first the necessities of life. 
Depressions and public peril can only deprive them of comforts and some few 
luxuries. Good times can add only material comforts, vanities, and bought 
luxuries. And if the State is overturned in revolution, the freeholders are the 
last to be swept into chaos. Having something very definite to risk by change, 
such men will be slow to follow the demagogue, whereas, the tenant will be 
quick to follow him since the tenant has been reduced to squeezing all he can 
from a system that gives him at best enough to eat and wear. In the seasonal 
drama, which gives purpose and dignity to the small proprietor, the tenant 
plays the part either of a churl or buffoon. 

There are other negative virtues to a program of encouraging the livelihood 
farm. By taking much land out of the money crops and repopulating it with 
people instead of with wheat, cotton, and tobacco, with people who will 
consume most of its produce, the overproduction in the major crops will be 
naturally reduced, not artificially as the A.A.A. orders. At the same time, the 
problem of distribution will be simplified. Food, housing, and to an extent, 


clothing will not have to follow the wasteful process of being gathered into 
large centers and wastefully redistributed, for every hand that passes goods 
about must take its share. Such commodities will be produced and consumed at 
the same place. And without too great a disruption of the present trading 
setup, for although the measure of each farm unit's produce for the general 
trade will be small, over and above its living consumption, its multiple will be 
large enough to maintain a healthy traffic between industry and agriculture, 
supporting the trade of the larger commercial farms, small merchants, the 
local professions, and the community of artisans. 

It must be understood that everybody is not fit to follow the life of the 
livelihood farm. There will always be men incapable of responsibility and 
ownership of property, even on so small a scale, just as there will be other men 
whose wits and wills and imaginations demand larger possessions and the 
honor of command. Regional, climatic, or cultural differences would forbid 
that so large a territory as the United States should all be divided into yeoman 
farms. But if our country might boast even one-fourth or one-third of the 
population so situated, rural life and, therefore, the life of the nation would by 
present comparison, become wonderfully stable. And the commercial farms, 
instead of a machine tenantry, held steady by such a leaven, could be served by 
that large body of people who are unfit for responsible ownership or who by ill 
luck, are reduced to the state of temporary dependence. On such a basis, 
foreign and internal trade would find itself confined to a more constant and 
less variable rise and fall in prices. But the greatest good to result from such an 
economy will be its more natural living conditions. This should be the 
important end of polity, for only when families are fixed in their habits, sure of 
their property, hopeful for the security of their children, jealous of liberties 
which they cherish, can the State keep the middle course between impotence 
and tyranny. 


